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Past presidents of the SUP-Pioneer Luncheon Club receive “Presidents Certificates" 
awards from national president Horace A. Sorensen at club luncheon Sept. 5. Front 
row 1 to r: Geo. L. Woodbury, Albert J. Elggren, Joel Richards, Ray L, Alston, 
Scott Taggart. Rear: Gaylen S. Young, Virgil H. Smith, Fred E. Curtis, Geo. A. 
Parry, Geo. C. Lloyd, Seldon N. Heaps, LaVerre V. Adams, Nicholas G. Morgan, 
Si*., Alvin Keddington, Carl J. Christensen. Living past presidents not present for 
picture: Richard R. Lyman, Wm. F. Nelson and Jos. S. Bemdon. Picture of these 
men will appear in October SUP News. 


DIXON PAPER CO. JOINS 
SUP IN SPECTACULAR 
PUBLIC SERVICE 

The National Society is happy to an¬ 
nounce that through the generosity and 
public . spirit of Dixon & Company of 
Salt Lake City, (manufacturers and 
distributors of paper and paper prod¬ 
ucts) the Society is able to make avail¬ 
able to the Deseret News Dixon's 
award winning series of Utah Historical 
Vignetts. 

Each 300-400 word article was writ¬ 
ten by a polished and professional his¬ 
torian of the state and was strikingly 
illustrated in bold black and white by 
an excellent artist. 

The Deseret News has been selected 
to publish these vivid word pic¬ 
tures of the pioneer period and 
the state's struggle for statehood. 
The first series will run for 52 
consecutive weeks and will be printed 
in a format suitable for clipping and 
pasting in a scrapbook which the news¬ 
paper will provide its subscribers. 

This is something entirely fresh, 
new, and vibrant and will form a source 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Pioneer Village Reference 
Library Needs Help 

Pioneer Village maintains a reference 
library on Western and Utah History. 
This is not a circulating library, but the 
collection is available to students for 
study in the SUP office. Books can not 
be taken away. At present we have 
approximately 150 choice items in the 
collection but there are countless other 
works which we need and do not have. 

Pioneer Village requests of every 
reader of this issue of SUP News, wheth¬ 
er a member of SUP or not, that you 
consider donating to our reference li¬ 
brary one or more volumes on the Mor¬ 
mon Pioneers, or Western or Utah His¬ 
tory, that may now be in your posses¬ 
sion. 

For instance, we need and want all 
published journals, or biographies of ear¬ 
ly Utah pioneers, early travel books, 
town histories, county histories, Whit¬ 
ney's 4-volume History of Utah, works 
of J. Cecil Alter, a complete set of the 
Utah Historical Quarterly, Tullidge's 
various works, Jenson's Autobiographi¬ 
cal History of The Church, etc., etc. 


Brown’s Hole, South Pass, 

Ft. Robidoux Trek 

The National Society, SUP, sponsored 
a trek to Brown's Hole and other his¬ 
torical sites in northeastern Utah and 
southwestern Wyoming over Labor Day 
weekend. 

Dr. Leland H. Creer, members Uni¬ 
versity of Deseret Chapter (and head 
of the department of history, at Uni¬ 
versity of Utah) planned the trip, which 
included old Fort Robidoux, the first 
permanent settlement in Utah; site of 
Flaming Gorge Dam; Burnt Fork site 
at Ashley's 1825 rendezvous, Brown's 
Hole in a hidden valley of the Green 
River; Fort Davy Crockett, South Pass, 
Pacific Springs Poney Express Station, 
and various spots along the old Ore¬ 
gon, Mormon and Donnor trails. 

Dr. Creer gave a running account of 
historic events along the trail, and Dr. 
Richard Poll and Dr. Gustive O. Lar¬ 
son, both of Brigham Young University 
history department, added their items 
of historical information. 

William Purdy, graduate student at 
the U. of U., acted as guide for the 
tour. 

Trekkers found they were literally 
pioneering in Manila, Utah. As the bus 
rolled into town, youngsters were .seen 
running from every direction—many 
more than usually stop to watch a 
vehicle. Inquiry disclosed that the SUP 
group was riding the first bus ever to 
enter Manila. 

Sunday School was held on the bus 
Sunday morning. Sept. 2. Dr. Poll was 
appointed superintendent, with Clifton 
Davis as song leader. Orson Garff 
gave the memory gem, and two-and-a- 
half minute talks were given by George 
Parry, Mack Woolley, P. LeRoy Nel¬ 
son, Burt Bigler, Charlotte Stephens 

and Orson Whitney Young. 

Tom Kirkham, Gustive Larson, 
Brother and Sister Walter E. Crane 

bore their testimonies, and Tanner 
Brown closed with prayer. 

Dr. Poll suggested an excellent 

method of seating arrangements. He 
divided the bus into three sections, 

front, middle and back. Each person 
was asked to ride one day in each 
section. 

The number of trekkers was limited 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Loganites Travel 
Old Wyoming Trail 

A group of Logan Sons left August 
17 to spend several days on the old pio¬ 
neer trail across Wyoming. Planning to 
approximate the pioneer conditions, the 
group, headed by Adolph M. Reeder, 
National SUP Chaplain, took along equip¬ 
ment so they could sleep out and cook 
their meals over open fires. 

First stop was Laramie, where the 
modern “pioneers’' took a guided tour of 
old Fort Laramie. 

An outstanding feature of the trip 
was the Sunday School sessions attended 
with the Indians at Fort Washakie, and 
the visit afterward to the graves of Chief 
Washakie and Sacajawea. 

Following the pioneer trail, they 
stopped at the big grave at Rock Creek 
and then at South Pass near which Brig¬ 
ham Young conferred with Jim Bridger. 

Lots of cameras were included in lug¬ 
gage carried by the group, and the trav¬ 
elers will probably be happy to show 
their pictures and slides at SUP chap¬ 
ter meetings. 

Fame of Pioneer Village 
Grows 

Scarcely a week goes by but Pioneer 
Village does not receive a request from 
some important library or archive or 
museum somewhere in the United States, 
for issues of the SUP News and for in¬ 
formation about Pioneer Village. Uni¬ 
versities, big metropolitan newspapers, 
historical foundations everywhere, are 
clamboring for data, pictures, informa- 
tion and literature on what SUP is doing 
in restoring and preserving the arts, 
crafts, and culture of Pioneer Utah. Ev¬ 
eryone wants the SUP News. It has be¬ 
come a collector's item and early copies 
are now unobtainable. 

In this morning’s mail bag comes 
this flattering request from The New 
York Public Library; 

“Dear Mr. Sorensen: The New 
York Public Library is one of the 
world's great reference libraries. In 
maintaining and developing its col¬ 
lections, the Library depends on the 
generosity of authors, publishers, in¬ 
stitutions and individual donors. 
Would you please place our name on 
your mailing list to receive issues of 
SUP NEWS? 

J. W. Henderson, 

Chief, Acquis tion Branch" 

(PAPER CO. JOINS, from Page I) 
work of unequaled value to MIA* 
SS, Primary, and R.S. teachers, board 
members and amateur state his¬ 
torians. Be alert for it. (This is a 
free public Service offered by the 
“News" to its many subscribers, as pro¬ 
vided by Dixon & Company and your 
National Society. 


Ogden Pioneer Luncheon 
Club Promotes $100,000 
Community Ampitheater 

We get snatches now and then by 
the grapevine of the excellent chap¬ 
ter project undertaken by our lusty 
big Ogden Pioneer Luncheon Club 
chapter. All of which just goes to 
prove that when Sons get together, they 
really get things accomplished. 

The scuttle-butt has it that the Og¬ 
den boys are moving heaven and earth 
in an effort to erect a huge natural 
ampitheater on the east edge of the 
city, near the beautiful foot hills. As 
now planned, it will seat several thous¬ 
and persons and will easily a commo¬ 
date the annual production of “All 
Faces West" 

Constitution and By-Laws 
To Be Studied By Action 
Of Convention 

By unanimous action of the annual 
business meeting of the society, at Lo¬ 
gan on July 28, 1956, Lhe National So¬ 
ciety was directed to make a study of 
its constitution and to overhaul it wher¬ 
ever weaknesses are found. 

President Sorensen was directed to 
appoint a Constitution and By Laws 
Commitee to proceed at once, and to 
see that all chapters were represented 
on the policy level of the survey. 

Our present constitution, it has been 
found, does not clearly define and set 
meets and bounds and limitations in 
many functional and organizational 
areas. There are many things that 
should be considered in face of the 
fast growing society, that would make 
for better and more democratic admin¬ 
istration and functioning. 

For one thing, there is the matter 
of nominations, and balloting. The big 
trend in all fraternal associations 
and professional societies today is 
BALLOTING BY MAIL. Why should 
not SLIP adopt such a fine procedure? 
The mail ballot gives a vote to EVERY 
SUP MEMBER whether or not he is 
(Continued on next page) 


(FORT ROBliDOUX, from page 1) 
to one busload, (35). The lucky few in¬ 
cluded; Clifton and May Davis, Curtis 
and Nellie Brady, Burt Bigler, Tom 
Kirkham. Mr, and Mrs. Francis L. 
Christensen, Tanner and Rhoda Brown, 
Horace and Ethel Sorensen, Richard D. 
Poll, 0. Whitney, Lucille and Stephen 
Young, Mrs. Charlotte Stephens, Frank 
and Clara Rodgers, Mr. and Mrs, Walt¬ 
er E. Crane, Dell Adams, Orson Garff, 
William M. Purdy. W. Charles Spence, 
P> LeRoy Nelson, George and Elsie 
Parry, Mack and Wilds Woolley, Roy 
and Hulda Bouch, and Gustive O. Lar¬ 
son. 


New memberships actually accepted and reported by SUP chapters AFTER October 1st, will be dated as of January 1st, 
(They will be considered 1957 memberships). This provides 12-rnonlhs-pIus at no extra cost. 
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(CONSTITUTION, from Page 2) 
in attendance at the annual meeting. It 
provides for a nominating committee 
to select a single slate. Nominations 
from the field can also be accepted. 
Some six weeks before actual ballot¬ 
ing, the names, biographies and pic¬ 
tures of all nominees are published and 
sent to every member of record. Provis¬ 
ion is made for a secret ballot which is 
returned by mail during the following 
six weeks, and the ballots are then 
counted and announced at the conven¬ 
tion. 

We also need representation in each 
natural geographic area in the state, 
and elsewhere in the nation, (such as 
California.) We need to make use of 
the wealth of experience in our reser¬ 
voir of past presidents. And we need 
to provide for the maintenance of Pio¬ 
neer Village. 

Acting on the Encampment’s man¬ 
date, President Sorensen has appointed 
J. Rulon Morgan, president of the Geo. 
A. Smith chapter at Provo, to head 
the committee. Brother Rulon is one 
of Utah’s most prominent attorneys and 
a corporation and organizational ex¬ 
pert. Working closely with Brother 
Rulon will be Brother La veil Smith of 
Buena Ventura chapter of Ogden. Broth¬ 
er Lavell is National Judge Advocate 
and a past master at putting together 
organizational set ups that function. The 
third member of the committee is 
Brother Milton V. Backman, present¬ 
ly 4th vice-presendent. Milton was Na¬ 
tional Judge Advocate for the past two 
years as many will recall. 

These three men will constitute the 
task force to rework and overhaul the 
present constitutional set up. As they 
proceed, they will call in representa¬ 
tives from all SUP chapters to approve 
or condemn each change. Certainly what 
is wanted is a perfect and overall ac¬ 
ceptance and agreement. 

Bear Lake Valley 
Before The Mormons 

By Dr. Russell R. Rich 
(Editor’s note: The writer graduated 
from Utah State Agriculture College in 
1936. He is a descendant of Fran¬ 
cis Pomeroy and Charles C. Rich, 
early pioneers of Utah. Since graduating 
he has been teaching in the Church Edu¬ 
cation System, having taught seminary 
for a number of years before becoming 
director of the L. D. S. Institute at Ari¬ 
zona State College at Tempe. He was 
later director of the Institute at Lara¬ 
mie, Wyoming, and is presently teaching 
in the Division of Religion at Brigham 
Young University. He secured his Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in 1949 from Brigham 
Young University and his Doctorate in 
1955 from University of Wyoming. He 
is currently a member of the Brigham 
Young Chapter of the Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers, and is the son of Jesse P. Rich of 


Logan who has been an active member 
of the Sons of Utah Fioners since its 
origin.) 

Bear Lake Valley lies in the extreme 
southeast corner of what is now the 
state of Idaho and in the northern-most 
corner of Utah on the extreme east side. 
It nestles between the Preuss Range 
and the Bear River mountains. “The 
mountains on the west rise quite abrupt¬ 
ly to the height of one mile; their deep 
snows feed in the many streams that 
flow into Bear Lake and Bear River.” 
This river arises in the Uintah moun¬ 
tains of Utah, and flows in a serpent¬ 
like manner, entering Bear Lake Valley 
from the east side where it proceeds 
in a northwesterly direction, leaving the 
valley at the northern end. 

In the southern portion of the valley 
lies Bear Lake. It is approximately 
ninteen miles long and five to eight 
miles wide. Before a pumping plant 
was stationed on its shores, it made 
contact with Bear River by overflow¬ 
ing northward in the spring. The nor¬ 
mal elevation of the lake is 5,924 feet 
above sea level. At present it is 5,921 
feet above. 

The valley has heavy snows and ear¬ 
ly frosts, although it has moderated con¬ 
siderably since it was first settled. There 
is an abundance of water for irrigation 
puoposes. In its native state the lake 
abounded in fish and the valley was 
overrun with wild game. The valley 
floor was covered with an abundant 
growth of meadow grass. 

About eight miles northeast of the 
lake along the Bear River is a little 
valley, approximately three miles wide 
and twenty miles long. It lies within 
the Bear Lake Valley and was form¬ 
ally filled with cottonwoods and other 
trees. It was known to Jim Bridger and 
others as the Bear River Valley, which, 
today has a tendency to confuse people 
who think of some place in Cache Val¬ 
ley, Rich County or Box Elder County, 
Utah or other places through which the 
Bear River flows. 

The success of the McKenzie party 
was sufficient to make the river one of 
the favorite haunts of the fur men. For 
several years afterwards many trapping 
parties frequented the region around 
Bear Lake. 

The third annual trappers rendevouz 
with the Indians was scheduled to be 
held on the south shores of Bear Lake. 
Jedediah Smith, David Jackson, and 
Milton Sublette, partners in the fur 
business, had separated in 1826, each to 
perform specific duties for their com¬ 
pany. They had been separated for 
more than a year when Jackson and 
Sublette met at the Bear Lake Rende¬ 
vouz where ten thousand Indians and 
trappers had gathered. 

Jim Bridger was scheduled to be 
there but had not arrived. They had 
supposed he had met with misfortune 


and was dead, when on July 4, 1827, they 
looked up to see him appear over the 
rim of the mountains, near the present 
site of Laketown. He had two Indian 
guides with him. They were so happy 
to see him that they immediately fired 
off the four pound cannon they had 
brought from St. Louis. This cannon 
was later taken to the permanent camp 
at the junction of the Weber and Ogden 

It was at the Bear Lake Rendezvous 
that Jedediah Smith wrote his report to 
the government on his observations 
made while on a trip to California, from 
which he had recently returned. He 
closed his report as coming from “The, 
Little Lake on the Bear River.” Also, 
at this rendevouz, an unknown trapper 
wrote a “now famous letter” regarding 
his visit to Yellowstone Park. It was 
published in Miles Register on Octob¬ 
er 26, 1827. 

It was probably during the winter of 
1832-33 that Captain Bonneville made 
camp on the shores of Bear Lake while 
passing through the region. He had 
come into Idaho this time by way of 
Bear River. (He had first entered Ida¬ 
ho in 1833). 

In 1836 Dr. Marcus Whitman and 
wife, with Reverend H. H. Spalding and 
wife, passed through the Bear Lake 
Valley with wagons. They were on their 
way to Oregon. In 1843 Dr. Whitman 
and Elijah White led an emigrant train 
of wagons into Oregon over this same 
route. In 1843 Whitman led the first 
army of emigrants to the northwest over 
this road and the Oregon Trail began 
its popularity. There were 200 families 
and 120 wagons in this company. 

The Oregon Trail entered Bear Lake 
Valley from two different directions. 
The old trail went along the southern 
and western shores of Bear Lake. To¬ 
day there is a “Trails and Landmarks” 
marker stationed by the road between 
Fish Haven and Garden City in mem¬ 
ory of the years when those hardy pio- 
ners passed along the trail at this point. 
It reads: 

The First Oregon Trail 

“The first wagons came into the val- 
iley in 1830, during which year they 
made their way as far west as Fort 
Washakie, Wyoming. Continued efforts 
were made to find passable wagon 
trails through the mountains to the Pa¬ 
cific Coast, which goal was finally 
reached in 1840. 

At that time the entire northwest 
mountain area was known as the Ore¬ 
gon Country, and western travel was 
either to the “Oregon” or “California” 
regions. While early maps give the 
probable location of the Oregon Trail 
somewhat to the north, well marked 
wagon ruts and stories of Indian and 
early settlers of this region indicate that 
the first wagon migration to Oregon fol¬ 
lowed the southerly and westerly shores 
(Continued on next page) 
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Wihat the first Handcart Company to enter Salt Lake City, September 26, 1656 
must have looked like, is here caught by the camera of Collins-Morris for the Og¬ 
den Standard Examiner. The props in the picture are from SUP’s Pioneer Village. 


(BEAR LAKE, continued from Page 3) 

of Bear Lake. Leaving this valley 
through a canyon to the northwest, they 
proceeded to the upper reaches of the 
Bear River.” 

Additional color is given to this belief 
by the fact that this area was the site 
of an important trappers rendevouz as 
early as 1827 and well marked trails 
were followed for many years in and 
out of the valley. 

A few years after a cut-off to the 
north was made and the Oregon Trail 
then came into present Bear Lake Coun¬ 
ty near the point where Bear River 
crosses the state line from Wyoming. 
It then proceeded down into Bear Lake 
Valley passing through the present site 
of Montpelier and Bennington; then on 
to Soda Springs. 

The early fur men played very little 
part in the permanent history of Bear 
Lake Valley. They extracted the fur 
wealth but gave nothing in return, ex¬ 
cept a little knowledge to the early 
Oregon Trail emigrants and others who 
followed. 

The Oregon Trail emigrants were no 
better than the trappers as far as the 
building of the Bear Lake Valley was 
concerned. Their greatest desire was to 
move on as fast as possible. 

Also within the larger valley might 
be included the Nounan Valley which 
lies about eighteen miles north of Paris 
on the west side. It is separated some¬ 
what from the parent valley by a rise of 
hills and is approximately three miles 
wide and six miles long. Round Valley, 
which may also be classed as a child 
of Bear Lake Valley, lies through an 
opening to the southwest at the south end 
of the lake. 

Perhaps the first modern white man 
to see the Bear Lake Valley was a 
trapper named Joseph Miller. He was 
with a group of trappers who separated 
from the rest of the Wilson Price Hunt 
expedition at the post of Henry s' Fort 
in the winter of 1811-12. Others with him 
were John Hoback, Jacob Rezner, Ed¬ 
ward Robinson and Martin Cass. 

The main body of the Wilson Price 
Hunt group abandoned their horses at 
Fort Henry (about seven miles north of 
Rexburg, Idaho) and attempted to sail 
down the Snake River to the Pacific 
Ocean by boat, while Miller and his 
three “Kentucky” companions left the 
fort, fully equipped for trapping and 
moved south along the Snake to the Port- 
neuf and headed east where they dis¬ 
covered Bear River. Near the present 
site of Preston, Idaho they made a good 
catch of furs. 

That fall they traveled, “east, along 
Bear River through the present site 
of Alexander, Soda Springs and Montpe¬ 
lier.” In their efforts to get Mr. Miller 
through the mountains, (he was desirous 
of returning to St. Louis) they discov¬ 
ered a much easier pass in the Rockies 


than the Teton Pass. This was also 
easier than the one still further to the 
north used by Lewis and Clarke. 

After having trapped on the Missouri 
and being twice robbed they retreated 
back through this newly discovered pass 
going on up through the Bear River re¬ 
gion. They then proceeded still further 
north where another part of the Wilson 
Price Hunt expedition found them “nak¬ 
ed and destitute” near the present site 
of Grandview, Washington. 

This group that found them, was un¬ 
der the leadership of David Stuart. They 
were returning to St. Louis with a re¬ 
port to John Jacob Astor, the senior 
partner of the Pacific Fur Company. 
Miller chose to return with them. They 
traveled through what is now McCam- 
mon, Lava, Alexander, and Soda Springs. 
Idaho; then into the Bear Lake Valley 
going through the present sites of Mont¬ 
pelier, Dingle, Thomas Fork, and on 
over the rim of the Great Basin into Star 
Valley, Wyoming. 

The river which they had followed 
was given the name of “Miller” in honor 
of their companion and guide who recog¬ 
nized it as the river he and his com¬ 
panions, Hoback, Robinson, and Rezner 
had seen before. 

The next recorded white party to visit 
this area was a “red-headed Scotch 
giant,” Donald McKenzie and his men 
from the Northwest Fur Company. He 
came as a result of stories concerning 
the large number of available pelts in 
the region. These stories had been 
told by David Stuart in New York and 
Ramsay Crooks in Washington. Donald 
McKenzie’s company entered Bear Lake 
Valley from the north. 

After a short time he returned on 
snowshoes, 600 miles northward, with 


six companions to Fort Nez Perce. Here 
he reported his success. One week lat¬ 
er he was off again for the Bear River 
region. While collecting his furs he 
wrote a note to his friend Ross, at Fort 
Nez Perce. He headed it: “Black Bears 
Lake, September 10, 1819,” 

This is the first record of the naming 
of the lake, which was afterwards short¬ 
ened to Bear Lake. The name was sug¬ 
gested by the presence of many black 
bears in the region. Miller River was 
renamed Bear River for a like reason. 

During the year 1819-20 they trapped 
between the Bear and Green Rivers. Al¬ 
so they had witnessed the gathering of 
approximately 10,000 Indians into the 
region. Their camp covered a distance 
of seven miles along both banks of Bear 
River. The Indian giant Pee-eye-em 
and his brother Ama-queim, almost as 
large, were the supreme commanders of 
the camp. When Pee-eye-em had first 
met Donald McKenzie he tried on 
McKenzile’s coat and it lacked fourteen 
inches of going around him, McKenzie 
weighed 312 pounds. After the pow-wow 
broke up the Indians disappeared as 
suddenly as they had come and within 
a matter of hours there was not an In¬ 
dian in sight. McKenzie and his men 
had become the first white traders in the 
region. 

They arrived at Fort Nez Perce on 
June 22, 1820, so heavily laden with furs 
that it had taken them a month to make 
the trip. McKenzie spent one more year 
trapping and trading with great suc¬ 
cess. But when he arrived at Fort Nez 
Perce on July 10, 1821, it was to discov¬ 
er that the Northwest Fur Company had 
merged with the Hudson Bay Company 
He had no further desire to continue 
and left the region for good. 
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. . AND ONE OTHER 
MAN 11 

By Annie C. Johnson 

(Editor's note: 
This short mono¬ 
graph on William 
Carter, written by 
his daughter and our 
great and good 
friend, Mrs. Annie 
Johnson of St. 
George, is of interest 
because it alludes to 
(a) the legend that 
the bodies of Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith were brought to Utah 


in the first company of Pioneers, and 
(b) to the inscription on the “This Is the 
Place" monument where it speaks of the 
“Nine Horsemen" who entered the Val¬ 
ley early on the morning on July 22, 
1847, and names eight and ends with 
“and one other man.”) 

William Carter was born in Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, England, son of Thomas 
and Sarah Parker Garter. His early life 
was spent on a farm. At the age of 19 
he was working as a blacksmith's ap¬ 
prentice when he first heard, investigat¬ 
ed, and was converted to the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. His 
mother opposed this so vigorously that 
he and his widowed sister with her lit¬ 


tle daughter, ran away early on Christ¬ 
mas day, 1840. 

They went to Castle Froome where 
he was baptized and confirmed by Ed¬ 
ward Oakey, Dec. 27, 1840. He \vent di¬ 
rect to Bristol, and set sail for America, 
landing at Quebec, Canada. He arrived 
at Nauvoo on July 11, 1841. Here he be¬ 
came intimately acquainted with Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith, assisted in building 
the Nauvoo temple, was a member or 
the Nauvoo Legion, and was at Carthage 
jail at the time of the martyrdom, June 
27, 1844, and helped care for the bodies. 
It is not surprising that he was the man 
chosen and set apart by President Brig- 
(Continued on next page) 





OWN A SIMCA 



One of the most memorable cars you 
will ever drive is the Simca. To drive 
it is to be sold, lock, stock and barrel: 
and it is worth noting that Simca 
sales have now reached the second 
highest of all "small" cars in the coun¬ 
try. 


Its exterior is clean and handsome, its 
interior is beautiful; typically French in 
ingenuity. And then you drive it! The 
engine idles silently. You have to 
strain your hearing to be sure its 
running. It's vibration free through¬ 
out its whole speed range. Its per¬ 
formance is literally amazing. The Simca 
is simply a bomb of energy. Its ter¬ 
rific vitality and torque are hard to 
find even 50% more in price. 

Simca’ 1 s roadability, handling and break¬ 
ing are at the top of some lofty stand¬ 
ards. The car has been officially 
clocked at 64 mph for 6100 miles, and 
for speed has been clocked at 84 mph 


for sustained runs. Mileage 
averages 31.5 mpg (as low as 
25 mpg, as high as 40 mpg). 
Its price, performance and per¬ 
fection is giving its competi¬ 
tion fits. (Reprinted from 
"SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRAT¬ 
ED" July, 1956.) 

Kal B. Hale 
Motors 

3433 SOUTH STATE ST. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Telephones: AM. 6-9261, 
CR. 7-0707 


Bring "mama" and pick up the keys to any model. Take her for a demonstration run at our expense. | 
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PETTY MOTOR CO.-Sugar House 

celebrates 

ITS 40th YEAR 

in the automotive business 
1916-1956 

C. B. Petty, founder, is pictured 
with early Model T which is still 
in good running condition. 

Affiliated with the great Ford Motor Co. since its 
founding in 1916, the name of Petty is the symbol of fair deal¬ 
ing and good service from one end of Utah to the other. 

PETTY MOTOR COMPANY 

909 EAST 21st SOUTH • SALT LAKE CITY • IN 7-5431 



History of the Petty family is 
presented to H. A. Sorensen by 
its author, C, B, Petty. 



New memberships actually accepted and reported by SUP chapters AFTER October 1st, will be dated as of January 1st, 
(They will be considered 1957 memberships). This provides 12-nwmths-plus at no extra cost. 
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(MAN, continued from Page 5) 

ham Young to drive his conveyance with 
its “precious cargo” in the advance com¬ 
pany of Pioneers of 1847 into the Great 
Basin beyond the mountains. To William 
Carter those were meaningful words as 
expressed in his remark, “At the jour¬ 
ney’s end, a trust fulfilled,” 

In 1841 William Carter went on his 
first mission into Missouri. In Nauvoo 
on Dec. 5, 1843, he married Ellen Ben- 
bow, and in 1846 they moved to Council 
Bluff’s, Iowa. From there he was called 
by President Young to cross the wes¬ 
tern plains to find a home for the Saints 
west of the Bocky Mountains. 

At the time of this call his wife was 
sick unto death and he said he did not 
wish to leave her, but Pres. Young said, 
“William, I promise you in the name of 
the Lord—Go, and your wife shall recov¬ 
er and come to you.” This she did, com¬ 
ing in September, driving her own team 
across the plains. 

Of his entry into the Salt Lake Val¬ 
ley, William Carter wrote: “We entered 
the valley on the evening of July 22, 1847 
and on July 23 this young man, William 
Carter, took a shovel from his trail wag¬ 
on with its “precious cargo” which 
had been stopped a few hours before on 
the bank of a creek flowing into the val¬ 
ley from the north, and sank his 
shovel into the bank and let the 
clear mountain water run out across the 
rocklike earth. Presently when the soil 
had amply absorbed the water, he shut 
it off. He turned to his team and plow 
and sank the first furrows in the Great 
Basin beyond the mountain.” 

Even more important than plowing 
the first land was the act of turning the 
water over the parched earth. Here ir¬ 
rigation was born! This was the first 
irrigating done by an Anglo-Saxon on the 
the American Continent. When we con¬ 
sider that a greater part of this inter¬ 
mountain empire would be barren des¬ 
ert if it were not for irrigation, the sig¬ 
nificance of William Carter’s act be¬ 
comes apparent. 

William Carter was with Brigham 
Young when he selected the Temple 
site on July 27, 1847, just three days 
after arriving in the valley, and again 
assisted in building this temple. 

Again he was called, for a test of 
compliance, to the law of plural mar¬ 
riage. He had been married nearly 
nine years and his wife had never borne 
a child. Nor did she wish him to take 
another wife under any condition. Pres¬ 
ident Young promised her that if she 
would allow her husband to comply with 
that law, she would become a mother 
in Israel. She said she would have the 
promise fulfilled first, and she did, 
when she bore a son, June 29, 1852. The 
next fall William married Harriet Tem- 
pearance Utley, and in 1857 he married 
Sophronia Ellen Turnbow. 


In Sept, of that year he was called 
as one of the handcart missionaries to 
Canada, which he accepted under very 
trying circumstances. For 14 months 
he was away and had no word from his 
family. When the call came, his wife El¬ 
len was expecting another baby, but 
she wouldn’t tell him for fear he would 
worry or would decline to go. But Wil¬ 
liam Carter had never failed to answer 
a call, nor did he during all his life. 

On his return trip he was routed back 
through Canada with the emigrants be 
cause of the presence of the Army at 
Winter Quarters. It was there that he 
learned of the birth of the son to Ellen 
and also of the fact that his wives had 
harvested 500 bushels of wheat and had 
moved to Spanish Fork at the time of 
“The Move.” 

In the fall of 1861 William Carter 
was again called out, this time to settle 
the Dixie Mission. He had built an 
adobe home on the corner of State 
Street and Emigration Road, now State 
and Broadway. This he sold to Asa 
Calkin for three yoke of oxen. He had 
built another home in the 14th Ward, 
where he was counselor to Bishop Hoag- 
land, which he also sold. 

In St. George he was again chosen 
and appointed by Brigham Young to sup¬ 
ervise the foundation work for the tem¬ 
ple, which was a real task as the ground 
was so spongy that rock had to be 
hammered into it by horse power, with 
the old cannon as weight. The result is 
that there is as much rock under ground 
and in the foundation as there is in the 
walls above ground. 

He labored on this temple until it was 
completed, and was then chosen and 
set apart as one of the first ordinance 
workers and labored in this capacity 
for 13 years. He was at this time a 
counselor to the Presiding Bishop, Rob¬ 
ert Gardner. He was also a member of 
the committee of irrigation, which con¬ 
sisted of Robert Gardner, William Car¬ 
ter, B. F. Pendleton, and Hayden W. 
Church. This was during the time when 
all the canals had to be made and the 
dams put in and replaced many times. 
In a report made by William Carter, 
watermaster for the St. George-Virgin 
field for a period from Jan. 1, 1862 to 
Dec. 31, 1864, he showed an expenditure 
of $16,362.19 plus labor. The total for 
the five years from the arrival of the 
company in December 1861 to August 
31, 1866 was $26,611.50, and all this to 
water about 420 acres of land. 

At the age of 67 years he served a 
term of six months imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for polygamy. It was 
while there he received a gold medal 
awarded by the Territory of Utah for 
plowing the first sod in Utah in 1847. 
This was during the celebration of 1888. 
The exercises went on as planned, with 
the tribute read to William Carter and 


the gold medal which had been especial¬ 
ly made for him shown before it was 
sent to the prison by a committee head¬ 
ed by Nelson A. Empey. 

The following letter was written by 
William Carter and read at the cele¬ 
bration. It was addressed to Wilford 
Woodruff. 

“Dear Brother, 

It may interest some of our people 
to have a few items on the plow now 
in the museum, with which I broke the 
first sod in Utah. 

I had it made by Brother Hoge just 
before I left Nauvoo in 1846, and when I 
reached Garden Grove (a stopping place 
on the Emigrant trail westward) I used 
it to plow the land there for two weeks 
Thus it became the Pioneer plow of 
that place, and when I moved to St 
George, I used the same plow to break 
the first land in that place. So you see 
it has never failed to be the pioneer 
plow wherever it has been taken. 

Yours truly, 

William Carter.” 

Wilford Woodruff, who was ill and 
could not attend the celebration, sent 
the following letter which was read to 
the vast throng in the tabernacle by B. 
F. Cumming. It said in part: 

“We arrived in the encampment at 
11:30 a.m. on the morning of July 24, 
1847, and the brethren had already turn¬ 
ed out City Creek and irrigated the dry 
and barren soil, being the first irriga¬ 
tion ever performed in the mountains 
in this age, and that noble pioneer, Wil¬ 
liam Carter, whom circumstances pre¬ 
vents his meeting with the Pioneers to¬ 
day, broke the first ground and laid the 
first furrows. 

“The plowshare that performed the 
work is on the stand today. On my 
arrival in camp before I ate my dinner, 
I helped plant two bushel of pota¬ 
toes in the ground broken up. William 
Carter, who lately moved to St. George 
wrote that he plowed this half acre 
of ground before any other team came 
into what later was Salt Lake City.” 

“President Wilford Woodruff plant¬ 
ed or dropped the potatoes and I plow¬ 
ed them in,” William Carter said, and 
this claim is substantiated by historians 
Bancroft and Whitney and numerous pi¬ 
oneers. Does it not seem strange, then, 
that the name of William Carter is left 
from the “This is the Place” monu¬ 
ment? This man, whose plow had bro¬ 
ken the sod before President Brigham 
Young arrived, is listed as “One Other 
Man” instead of being named. Wil¬ 
liam Carter, who received public recog¬ 
nition during his lifetime, for whom a 
special gold medal was made, who 
drove the first team into the Valley, 
should certainly have been named ill 
the list of pioneers. Why was he not? 

He died in St. George on June 22, 
1896. 
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